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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

An old friend and subscriber, who was recent- 
ly on a visit to western Pennsylvania, of his own 
volition, was so kind as to procure for us five 
gew subscribers. Such an earnest of his kind 
feelings towards us personally, and in the prospe- 
rity of our establishment, did not fail to impress 
ts with the deepest emotions of gratitude ; and 
while we tender him our thanks, we are certain 
the consciousness of having done an unsolicited 
act of generosity, wlll bea reward as priceless to 
him as it was flattering to us. 

This, with many similar favors received from 
olhers, emboldens. us to respectfully ask each of 
our subscribers, to interest himself so far as to 
procure among his neighbours, one additional 
name to our list. As the accomplishment of this 
object will impose none other, as we trust, than 
& pleasing labor up on any, we shall fondly look 
forward to the realization of our hopes. 

In preferring this request, we are influenced as 
much by a desire to promote the cause of agricul- 
lure, as by motives of personal interest; and judg- 
ing the feelings of others by our own, we in- 
dulge the belief that the will will not be wanting 
o the part of our subscribers to forward our 
Views; but that emulating the good example set 
them by our valued Pennsylvania friend, and oth- 
tr, they will give us a solid demonstration of 
heir desire to advance the farming interests.— 
Should they fulfil our expectations, let us assure 
them, in the language of Old Cozey, that it would 
make us feel “ comfortable,” aud place us in that 
position above all others the most propitious to 
ihe exercise of the energies of the mind. 





ITALIAN AND SIBERIAN SPRING WHEAT. 

We published in our paper of the 16th instant, 
* communication from Dr. Goodsell, of Utica, 
New York, comparing the relative virtues of 
these grains, and decrying those of the former in 





no measured terms. Desiring to exercise the 
strictest impartiality, and at the same time to lay 
every thing touching agricultural subjects before 
our readers which in the least interests them, we 
have published in this day’s paper two letters in 
reply, from Mr. Jay Hathaway, the gentleman who 
introduced the Italian Spring Wheat into the cul- 
ture of this country. Without making ourself at 
all a party to this controversy, we must express 
our regret that topics of the kind should be so 
conducted as to call forth any thing which can be 
tortured into motives of a sinister character. It 
is but natural that men should be partial to pro- 
ducts of their own; self love incline us to the 
adoption of such opinion; but we can see norea- 
son why one man who may be satisfied with his, 
own commodity, should step out of his way to 
attack that belonging to his neighbor. We long 
since adopted the generous sentiment of My Un- 
cle Toby, when he opened the window and per- 
mitted the troublesome fly to escape, and we think 
it would be well for the peace of the world, if oth- 
ers would imitate the example of that excellent 
philanthropist. 


POTATOES. 

We would call the attention of our eastern ag- 
ricultural friends to the fact that several loads of 
Mercers and Pink-eyes, for seed, would find fair 
prices and ready sale in this market. Although 
the last year’s crop of potatoes in this section 
was good, almost every farmer has a partiality for 
northern seed potatoes. The editors of papers 
to the eastward with which we exchange will 
please copy this paragraph. 





VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

We are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Ellsworth, 
Commissioner of the Patent Office, for a copy of 
his very interesting Annual Report to Congress, 
and we are happy to perceive, on perusal of it, 
that it contains a most valuable recommendation 
in behalf of agriculture,to wit: to create in his 
department an agricultural bureau, in which valu- 
able seeds and plants from abroad, through the a- 
gency of our Consuls and Naval officers, may be 
collected, preserved, and distributed throughout 
the country. As we shall give an extract embra- 
cing this part of his report in our next paper, we 





shall content ourself at present by remarking, 
that the agricultural interests are greatly indebted 
to the zeal and intelligence of this patriotic gen- 
tleman, for the deep concern he takes in whatever 
relates to their interests. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The article under this head which we publish 
to-day, will be found as well suited to the condi- 
tion of the agriculture of any other state as that 
in which it appeared first. We commend it to 
the perusal of our readers. 





We are gratified to perceive by the proceedings 
of the Senate of Maryland, that a bill was repor- 
ted on the 24th inst. to incorporate the Chester 
Silk Company of Kent county. ‘The citizens of 
the eastern shore of this State are acting wisely 
in placing themselves early in a position to avdil 
themselves of the culture—a culture which we 
trust will add many millions to the value of ‘their 
productive labor in a few years. They have 
soils, climate and labor, indeed all the elements 
necessary to ensure a successful prosecution of 
the work, and from the bottom of our heart we 
wish them— God-speed. 





Osage Orange-— Or Maclaura Auranta.—M. 
Mathew Bonafous, Director of the Royal Gardea 
of Botany and Agriculture at Turin, reports, that 
the leaves of this tree are a substitute for the Mul- 
berry as food for Silk Worms. In the event of 
early frosts, cold or backward season, one tree, 
12 or 15 feet high, will serve to feed, during the 
first and second stages, the worms produced by 2 
or 3 ounces of eggs. It is common in several of 
our south-western States, where it rises to a height 
of 80 and 40 feet, with a stem 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter. It leaves early; its branches are thor- 
ny, and it will stand uninjured,a degree of cold 
that would destroy the foliage of the hardiest mul- 
berry trees. The fruit is indifferent. The tree 
makes a good hedge, and should be cultivated by 
all our northern silk growers. It can be had of 
most of our nursery men, in this, and other large 
cities in the Union —New Yook Whig. 


Remarks by the editor of the Farmer and Gar- 
dener. 

It is wonderful to see the avidity with which 
the American press seize upon foreign paragraphs 
to give eclat to discoveries in Europe, which prop 
erly belong to our own citizens. Many yeats 





since, our venerable fellow-citizen Gen. ‘Thomas 





Forman, of Cecil County of this State, fed th 
silk worm from the Maclura exclusively, and was 
so fortunate as to make as good cocoons as were 
ever raised from the mulberry. His discovery 
was published in the American Farmer, and as it 
had several subscribers among the savans of Pa- 
gis, the probability is, that the usefulness of this 
tree in this respect derives its origin from this fact. 
At all events, Gen. Forman has the precedence of 
early 2 dozen years over the discovery of M. 
Bonafous, We mention this fact, in order that if 
any credit be due for the discovery, that it may 
accrne to its rightful owner, to whose patriotism 
and gallantry our country is greatly indebted du- 
ring our revolutionary struggle. 

But with respect to the Mac/ura, we suspect 
the thorns with which it is so plentifully armed, 
must ever prevent it from being extensively used 
as silk worm foliage, owing to the difficulty of 
plucking its leaves. In the incipient stage of 
feeding, it may, however, be found useful. 


GLEANINGS. 

Sainfoin—We see it stated as an evidence of 
the efficacy of this grass, in the improvement of 
the soil, that in the counties of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, England, it is found that poor sandy soils, 
unfit for vther culture, will in sainfoin, produce af- 
ter the first year, about two tons of excellent hay, 

"per acre, for several years. 

Sea-weed.—For the improvement of all lands 
“gn the vicinity of tide-water, where it is washed 
ashore, this is not only an inexhaustible, but a 
most efficient source of improvement to the soil. 
In Europe, where it is more highly charged with 
@aline matter than in most situations with us, its 
efficacy has been mace most manifest, and espe- 
cially on light sandy land. Any where, however, 
it would prove a salutary agent of melioration. 

Management of sandy loams.—Mr. Duckett, 
of Surry, England, a most accomplished and suc- 
cessful farmer, ascribed the luxuriance of his 
etrops to three principles, which he laid down for 
his guidance, and strictly adhered to, viz: 

1. Deep ploughing, by means of which the 
roots of his plants were permitted to peneirate 
the earth to a depth where they found a uniform 
moisture, by which they were preserved in a health- 
ful and flourishing condition, while those of his 
neighbors, who were shallow ploughers, in sea- 
sons of drought were mersurably destroyed. 

In Flanders, in the Peys de Waes, where the 
soil was originally a barren white sand, by a sure 
process has been brought to a state of fertility 
which entitles it to be called a fruitful loam. At 
first it was barely scratched, being ploughed not 
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more than three inches deep; it was subsequently 
gradually deepened, as it was enriched,—and it is 
now stated that this barren sand has been so fertil- 
ized that it bears to be trenched to the depth of 
15 to 18 inches. This operation is performed ev- 
ery seven years. 

Clay soils.—All clay soils intended for spring 
culture should be turned up in the fall to receive 
the benefit of the action of the winter’s frost, 
which mellows and reduces it infinitely better 
than any treatment which man is susceptible of 
giving it. If very tenacious, its condition may 
be greatly improved, by simply adding sand to it, 
after the ploughing, and so harrowing it as thor- 
oughly to mix the two together. Instances of 
the success of this practice are numerous in Eu- 
rope, and are said to have been so decidedly stri- 
king as to excite surprise. In numerous cases 
the advantages have been equally grea as if the 
clay had been heavily manured. 

Reproduction of fruit.—t is said that apples, 
pears, peaches, and various other fruits, will not 
produce their like from the seed. May not this 
arise from the fact of various kinds of each sort 
being planted together, the farina of the one is 
carried by the industrious bee to the other, and a 
hybrid produced? Would it not be worthy of a 
trial, to take for instance the stone of a peach re- 
motely situated from any others of the species, 
and see whether it would not produce its like ? 
—We believe it would, and if so, many diseases 
which proceed from grafting and budding might 
be avoided. This will, we are sure, be unpopu- 
lar doctrine with many, but believing it correct, 
we hesitate not to advance it. 

Implements of husbandry.—That farmer best 
consults his interest who is well provided with a 
sufficient number of good implements and tools, 
and that interest is further promoted by always 
keeping them in good order. 

Milch Cows.—These animals should always, 
if possible, be kept where they can have free ac- 
cess to good water, whether ranging in the pas- 
ture, or confined in the barn-yard. From experi- 
ence, we hesitate not to say that having water al- 
ways at hand will make a difference of 25 per 
cent. in favor of their yield. In winter no man 
should pretend to keep a cow to the pail who 
does not provide her twice a day with either good 
rich slops, pumpkins or roots. How in the name 
of St. George can it be expected that a cow fed 
upon dry hay, fodder or tops, from November till 
April, can secrete any considerable quantity of 
milk; we know that there is a large quantity of 
nutritive matter in each of these kinds of proven- 





der ; but to replenish the udder, it is necessary thes 
some such liquids, or succulent pabulum named, 
be daily given. No one should keep a cow to the 
pail who does not keep her well ; humanity gg 
well as true economy are both consulted in 9 
doing. 


Pastures.—Fields of clover, or other artificial | 


grass, in which cattle are grazed, should be small: 
for it has been accurately ascertained that a much 
less number of acres will answer where they ap 
so, than when they are always kept in one lange 


field. The withdrawal of cattle from one field | 


to another gives the grass a chance of growing, 
and that which has been trampled down,is thusep- 
abled to assume its upright position. So far, 
however,as the saving and economy of green 
provender are concerned; soiling is incomparably 
the best plan of feeding. . Two animals thu 
served can be fed from the productof one acre, 
whereas it requires one acre for each where they 
are permitted to graze on the field. 


Draining.—The cultivator would find his profit 
in draining all his wet arable land; blind ditch 
es, which are easily constructed, can be so arrang- 
ed as not at all to interfere with the cultivation of 
the surface. Any common farm hand can be 
taught to make them in a few hours. 

Marl.—The meliorating effect of marl hes 
been known in Europe for a long time, and clay, 
stone and shell marl have been severally used with 
decided advantage, and as our tide-water regions 
are well supplied with each of those varieties of 
calcareous matter, we trust, as a beginning hes 
been made, that wherever obtainable our farmer 
will freely use it. Of this they may be certain, 
that nothing like permanent improvement can be 
effected without the use of calcareous manure of 
some kind. With the aid of lime, or marlin 
some one of its forms, with the addition of grase 
leys or green crops of some kind turned in, almost 
any soil may be pushed beyon« even its primitive 
state of fertility. 

Management of young cattle.—If you desire 
have fine sized animals you must feed your calves 
well through the first winter: stretch their skins 
the first season, and growing will become « habit 
with them. 

Accumulation of Manures.—The scrapings of 
the road, the lanes, leaves collected from the 
woods, weeds from fence corners and any where 
else, marsh mud, fresh or salt, and indeed, all veg 
etable or animal offal, if spread on the surfaceol 
your cow-yard, becumes in a few months as good 
manure as stable or cow-dung, for in addition 
their own specific virtues, they sponge up and re 
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fin great portions of rich liquids which would 
otherwise be lost. All cow-yards should be ba- 
siatlike in form so as to prevent the escape of 
gach liquids. 

Cheap Compost.—The farmer who could spare 
sboy, and horse and cart for that purpose, would 
‘ery much increase his stock of manure, if he 
would employ a cart the year round in gathering 
javes, mould, weeds, and offals of all kinds, 
whether animal or vegetable, and as brought home 
greading them on his dung heap. In the course 
of the season decomposition would take place, 
andin the spring of the year, all would forma 
bed of most excellent manure. 

Dead Animals.—All animals which die on a 
frm should be covered with mould, or earth of 
my kind. Each dead horse or other animal thus 
treated, would throw out gas enough to impreg- 
mate five loads of earth with its fertilizing prop- 
erties. ‘To promote the speedy decomposition of 
animal bodies, a few bushels of lime should 
be thrown on them previously to being covered 
with earth or mould. After the decomposition of 
their flesh, the bones should be broken up and 
placed in the soil, where they prove both an effi- 
cient and lasting manure. 

Irrigation.—The occasional letting water on 
weadows has a most wonderful effect in forward- 
ing the growth of the grass, and thereby adding 
to the quantity of product. 

Fencing.—Around each post there should be a 
mall mound of earth formed so as to carry off 
the water. If this precaution were taken, posts 
would last as long again as they now do. Char- 
ting the end of the post which goes in the ground 
to at least 4 inches above the earth would greatly 
prolong its endurance. 





[From the Cultivator] 
ITALIAN, vs. SIBERIAN WHEAT. 


Judge Buel— Dear Sir,—I have seen the Cul- 
tivator for December, and notice a letter bearing 
Dr. Goodsell’s signature, announcing his resultin 
tising the Siberian wheat, and speaking in very 
disparaging terms of the lialian Spring wheat. 1 
Would not in an ordinary case trespass upon your 
time or columns, but feel that this attempt to put 
down the reputation of the Ialian wheat, is unjust 
and unsustained by the experience of one in a 
thousand 


The public have a deep interest in this matter, 
and would doubtless have read his letter with sat- 
isfaction, were it not apparent that it was written 
With the view to establish a character for his fa- 
vorite, at the expense of a favorite with them:— 
which of these varieties of Spring wheat shall 
best deserve the title of best, is yet to be proven, 
and that, not by an isolated case, but by general 
Xperience. it is a matter of moment, that the 


and will do well where the Siberian will not grow 


. 
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track ; but in this instance the doctor will have an 
‘up-hilt business,’ to convince them of the worth- 
Jessness of an article hitherto highly prosperous, 
an article that has been grown by more than 4000 
of them the 
now actnally furnishes excellent bread to more 
than half our whole population, and that too, in 
numerous cases, from impoverished lands, that 
would not yield a crop of oats. This property 
alone should give the ftalian Spring wheat a name 
above every other,as no other in this country 
possesses one so valuable, except such as are in 
common; none other will grow well, and produce 
a good crop upon a poor and worn out soil. It 
has been grown for five seasons in this county, 
and has not failed in any ; it rarely ever rusts, al- 
though winter wheat is ruined all arvund it; it has 
justly obtained an enviable popularity, as the doc- 
tor knows, as a sure crop, a good crop, and a lar- 
ger ;—it is the only article about which there was 
scarce a difference of opinion, until the letter in 
question—here it will effect little—abroad it may 
preventa million from enjoying a certain good, 
which unlike the other, has not yet to establish a 
reputation. A “single swallow does not make 
summer”—nor the yield of a single field fix un- 
qualified by a character. Many folks make wild 
guesses: the doctor says his Quaker friend “thinks” 
that he shall thresh nearly or quite 40 bushels Si- 
berian from one bushel sown. Now this is great, 
if he has guessed truly ; yet I can tell him of a 
man who says he suwed but half a bushel of Ital-, 
ian wheat on an acre of Jand, and that it yielded 
him $0 bushels after being threshed, and his ac- 
count is not guess work. 

Italian wheat is somewhat shrunk this season, 
but far less so than winter wheat, and it is only 
that which was blown down and lodged, so fa? as 
I have heard, that was much shrunk. ‘The Sibe- 
rian, it seems, shrinks also, by the account given 
in the letter; and like other wheats, is liable to 
“ the thousand ills that wheat is heir to” —saving 
and excepting the bug, which looked so like a 
“bed bug,” a harbinger of “ weal or woe”—per- 
haps to no body. e shall look for the honest 


result next year. 
J. H. of Oneida. 


Extract from a letter from Mr. Jay Hathaway 
to his friend in Philadelphia, and communicated 
by the latter for publication in the Farmer and 


Gardener: 


Dear John—Dr. Goodsell of Utica, has 
come out in the “Cultivar” (Judge Buel’s 
paper,) strongly recommending his Siberian 
Wheat, and running down or trying to depreciate 
the halian. His letter may possibly hurt the sale 
of the ltalian where it has not been proven; but 
in this county the experience of our whole farm- 
ing population is against him, and his letter here is 
quite harmless. Mr. Jos. W right. a first rate far- 
mer of this town, has sowed the Siberian three 
years in succession. His first crop was fair—his 
second was poor—and his third was miserable. | 
do not certainly know of any other person in 
this place who has raised it, and it must have very 
rich land, whereas the lialian does not require it, 


t season, in this county, and 
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sell say what he will. He is jealous of the fame 
of the Italian. 
Yours, &c. 
J. HATHAWAY. 

The above valuable wheat for seed, may be 
had (direct from Jay Hathaway, Rome, N. Y.) 
applying to John L. Peirce, Bull’s Head, North 
Third-street, Philadelphia, at $4 50 per’ b 
by the single barrel. A barrel contains about 
bushels. 

Phila. Penn. Jan. 28, 1888. 

[For the Farmer and Gardener. “ 
REMEDY PREVENTIVE OF THE CHER- 
RY INSECT. 

Having received the ‘ Farmer and Gardener’ 
some time through a friend, and obtained so 
valuable information from it, | am reminded that 
it is my duty to contribute my mite in the dissem- 
ination of knowledge that may be useful to oth- 
ers. In the county in which | reside, and in the 
adjoining counties, there is an insect (too well 
known to need description) that infestethe ‘ black 
heart’ cherry trees, to their certain and utter de- 
struction. Having a few young and thrifty wees 
that had just began to bear, insects took 
possession. My sons ‘having got some insight in 
the smith trade, persuaded me to get them a set 
of touls. We built a shop in the midst of the 
young cherry trees, so that the smoke of the coal, 
(we used bituminous stone coal) circulated through 
the tops of the trees, and the second year there 
was not one of these insects to be seen on the 
trees, and they have continued thrifty, and ‘leaf 


well. 
A. WRIG HT. 
Clearfield, Penn. 


Progress of a pound of Colton—The follow- 
ing progress of one pound weight of manufactur- 
ed cotton, will show the importance of the cotton’ 
trade to Great Britain, in a very conspicuous man- 
ner : 

“There was sent off for London, lately, from 
Paisley, a small piece of muslin, about one pound 
weight, the history of which is as follows : 

‘The wool came from the East Indies to Lon- 
don; from London it went into Lancashire, 
where it was manufactured into yarn ; from Man- 
chester it was sent to Paisley, where it was wov- 
en; it was sent to Ayrshire next, where it was 
tamboured ; afterwards it was conveyed to Dum- 
barton, where it was hand-sewed, and again re- 
turned to Paisley, when it was sent to a distant 
part of the county of Renfrew, to be bleached, — 
and was returned to Paisley, whence it was sent 
to Glasgow and was finished, and from Glasgow 
was sent per coach to London. It is difficult pre- 
cisely to ascertain the time taken to bring this ar- 
ticle to market, but it may be pretty near the troth 
to reckon it thye years from the time it was pack- 
ed in India, till in eloth it arrived in the merch- 
ant’s warehouse in London, whither it must have 
heen conveyed 5000 miles by sea, and 920 by 
land, and contributed to reward no less than 150 
people, whose services were necessary to the car 
riage and manufacture of this small quantity of 
cotton, and by which the value has been advan- 
ced 2000 per cent. What is said of this one 
piece, is descriptive of no inconsiderable part of 








ing interest should not be put upon a wrong 


at all. 


The Italian is not liable to rust, let Guod- 


the trade.’ ” 
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MR. S. CANBY’S FARM. 

‘The Village Record, in publishing the annex- 
ed account of Mr. Canby’s farm, speaks of him as 
“ one of the most distinguished and liberal agricul- 
wrists in the state of Delaware,” and remarks 


that “Mr. C. is known in Chester county, Pa. for 
his public spirit and intelligence.” From an inti- 
mate personal knowledge of this gentleman, we 
respond most cordially to the commendation so 
justly bestowed upon him by the editor of the Re- 
cord, It would be well for our common coun- 
try and its institutions, if the sons vf our opulent 
éitizens would follow the example set them by 
this gentleman. While at college he imbibed a 
love for agricultural pursuits, and on finishing his 
éducation, entered as a student to learn practical 
farming with one of the best farmers in our coun- 
try residing in Chester county, Pa. In this situa- 
tion he remained for three years, not merely as a 
looker on in Venice, but actively engaged in the 
toils of the field, indiscriminately wielding the 
plough, the hoe, the scythe—in fine, taking part 
in all the labor of the farm. It was here he ac- 
quired that practical knowledge, which, when ad- 
ded to his scientific attainments, has made him 
what he is—one of the best farmers in our coun- 


try. 

“ We paid a visit, a few days since, to Wood- 
side, the beautiful farm of Mr. Samuel Canby, a- 
bout three miles from Wilmington, Delaware. 
Taking the improvements, the stock and the land 
together, this is undoubtedly the finest farm in the 
state. An elegant mansion, with handsomely em- 
bellished grounds, an extensive barn and outhou- 
sés so arranged as to enable every thing needful 
to be done witli the smallest expenditure of labor, 
it is the beau ideal of all that is desirable ina re- 
sidence, and useful in the conduct and manage- 
ment ofafarm, The land is in high order, and 
admirably calculated for grazing, both from its na- 
taral and improved qualities, and from a beautiful 
stream which flows through it and furnishes wa- 
ter to every field. 


We observed a considerable number of wes- 
tern cattle preparing for the shambles. But 
we were particularly attracted by some fine 
specimens of Durhams, of which Mr. Canby has 
twelve thoroughbred, After hearing from him, 
the results of his experience as a breeder of foreign: 
cattle we are surprised that our farmers univer- 
sally do not turn their attention to the superior 
qpalisies of the Durham over the native breed. 
He has none but the Durham breed, and is so sa- 
tisfied of its superiority over any other, that his 
greatest care is to prevent a mixture. After a sa- 
tisfactory trial of some years he finds that the Dur- 
ham is preferable to any other, both for the quan- 
tity and quality of milk ; that they attain weight 
earlier than any other breed, and are therefore 
more valuable for the butcher ;—that they are ex- 
cellent for draft—a pair of his young oxen took 
the premium last fall, at the cattle show in Wil- 
mington. 


_ Weare gratified too to say, as a proof that our 
farmers are beginning to be sensible of the value 
of these cattle, that he finds sale for them as fast 
as he can raise them. He has a calf eight weeks 
old out of his thoroughbred cow, Countess, for 
which he refused one hundred dollars. Among 
them, the following particularly attracted our at- 
tention. ‘They are beautiful catile, possessing all 
the points which distinguish the breed,short horns, 
small head, straight back, fine limbs, glossy coats: 

Uncas, full blood Durham bull, three years old, 
bred by himself. 

Duchess, full blood Durham cow, bred by 
Samuel Scoison, esq. of Foxheath Park, England, 
imported in 1833. She is seven years old, weighs 
1600 pounds, and milks $5 quarts a day. This 
cow won two premiums in England. - 

Blossom, another full bred Durham cow, out of 
a celebrated cow, bred by himself. She is two 
years old, and is very large of her age. 

Farmers are slower in adopting improvements 
than any other class of the community. This a- 
rises, we suppose, from their isolated mode of liv- 
ing. Merchants, manufacturers and mechanics, 
from more intimate associations with each other, 
are more in the way of receiving and dis- 
cussing new impressions, and therefore more rea- 
dily adopt them. Agricultural societies are ex- 
ceedingly useful in this respect—that they bring 
our farmers more together to consult upon their 
particular pursuits, and thus prepare the way to 
overcome the old habits and prejudices, and adopt 
the improvements suggested by knowledge and 
experience. The general introduction of the su- 
perior breeds of foreign cattle will be one of the 
best fruits of the Agricultural Association of New 
Castle county.— Delaware State Journal. 


(From tke Ohio Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


We consider it of great importance to the com- 
plete development of our agricultyral interests, 
that there should be a perfect organization of so- 
cieties in the several counties of the state. We 
know of no better way to effeet this than by re- 
commending the establishment of a State Agricul- 
tural Society. This would be constituted of citi- 
zens from different counties, and it is to be sup- 
posed many may be found who fee! much interest 
in the cause. It should be made the object of this 
society to promote a spirit of inquiry among the 
people, and to diffuse among them\the means of 
acquiring agricultural knowledge. ‘To this soci- 
ety those of the several counties should be auxil- 
iary. Toit they should regularly make a report 
of their proceedings, and keep it informed of all 
those facts which come within their observation, 
which may in any way tend to aid the general 
spread of valuable information. We are satisfied 
that the establishment of a State Society on these 
principles, would do much to effect good. It 
would at least possess means of diffusing informa- 
tion to all parts of the state. It could collect and 
embody many facts of interest which are now ei- 
ther entirely lost to the public, or are known on- 
ly in limited neighborhoods. It would be as the 
head to the several members of the body—inform- 
ing the one society of the acts and proceedings of 





another, and tending to harmonize the proceed- 
ings of all. It is well known that in some por- 


tions of this State valuable crops are raised whieh 
perhaps receive but little attention in others, while 
in these portions other crops are raised of corres. 
ponding value, little known in, the first. ‘Phe 
same thing is true of domestic animals. In one 
section we find valuable breeds of catile or. of 
swine; in the other very inferior breeds. 

We are to presume that it will only become nes 
cessary for the farmers in any portion of the sigige 
to know that there are more productive varieties 
of grain, or grasses and crops, or more val 
kinds of stock than they already possess, to ig. 
duce in their minds an anxiety to possess them— 
This anxiety being once aroused, and the 
of obtaining them being pointed out, it is but fai 
to presume that they will be obtained. Added tg 
this, the distribution of premiums will excite g 
generous emulation among our farmers to excel. if 
is hardly necessary to say that the publicity which 
would follow any act of superiority, would be a, 
atill greater incentive. 

But we trust it is unnecessary to show reasons 
why the establishment of a State Society, and of 
auxiliary societies in the severdl counties, would. 
be beneficial. Those states which have adopted 
a system similar to the oné proposed, are far in 
advance of the others in the general spread of ag- 
ricultural science ; and wherever this science most 
prevails, there are to be found the best farmers 
and the most moral people. ‘Take Massachusetts 
as an instance. Her Legislature was early im 
pressed with the importance of the agricultural ia- 
terest; and has labored long and effectually to pro- 
mote it. Witha soil comparatively barren, and 
an inhospitable climate, she possesses farmers of 
enterprise and of wealth—men of the highest in« 
tellectual attainments, and of the greatest moral 
worth. These men have been incited to attain 
their eminence by the influence of agricultural so- 
cieties, fostered and protected by her Jegislature. 
Her rocky hills and mossy vallies glitter with wa 
ving crops and lowing herds—her deserts have 
been made to bloom with the rose and the vine, 
until she now stands forth a beautiful example for 
those states which possess a more fertile soil and 
a more genial climate. To her we are indebted 
for the first example of a geological survey of ber 
territory. She has now set the bright example of 
an agricultural survey. The gentleman who has 
charge of this survey intends to visit every farm 
in the State. Who can estimate the advantages 
which will result to that state from a survey thas 
made by a scientific man and practical farmer? 
We attribute much of the advancement of that 
state to the early influence of agricultural socie 
ties. For another example let us look at New 
York. Although the agricultural interest has 
been less immediately fostered by the Legislature 
there, we find inetances of great superiorily ia 
agriculture, and of great improvements caused by 
the diffusion of agricultural science. There we 
find a State society with county societies—some 
auxiliary and others independent. That this Socie- 
ty has done much good it is quite needless to as 
sert, for we have only to point to the agricultaral 
periodical established by them, to show that they 
have done nobly. Her greatest and wisest men 
have aided in the cause, and she stands proudly 
eminent for her superiority. 





It would perhaps be better that we should point 
out the manner of introducing these improvements 
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ynong ourselves, than iurther to multiply proofs 
oftheir utility. Jt is our opinion that this sub- 
iect is worthy of, and entitled to the consideration 
ofour Legislature. It is true that we have on our 
datute book, a law for organizing agricultural so- 
tieties —that by the terms of this law societies or- 
ized within a certain time, are entitled to cer- 
sin advantages. ‘Those counties where the intel- 
of the-people induced them to accept the 
fered bounties of this law, are now in a mea- 
mre reaping the advantages of it,—while those 
who are blind to their true interests, are excluded 
by their want of attention. It is the part of a good 
government to watch assiduously the interests of 
iis citizens, and not only to proffer advantages to 
them, but to keep active in their minds a knowl- 
edge of these advantages, and to press their accept- 
mee. It is their duty kindly and generously to 
renew their efforts until they are accepted and en- 
joyed. We therefore wish that those intrusted 
with this interest in our legislative halls, would ex- 
amine into this matter, and so alter and amend 
the law that all its former beneficial provisions 
may be revived, and that a new and more import- 
ant feature may be added to the system. We 
wish that they would suggest to their brother 
members the importance of an act authorising the 
creation of a State Seciety, to which county so- 
cieties might be made auxiliary; or that they 
would at least recommend the measure to the peo- 
ple by acareful report. If, however, we are to an- 
ticipate nothing of this kind, it is to be hoped that 
the friends of agriculture throughout the State, will 
waite and form unaided, an association having for 
its object the collection of interesting information, 
and the diffusion of agricultural science. 





[From the Farmers’ Cabinet] 


Remarks on the influence of age upon Grafis 
and Cuttings and other vegetables which are 
cullivated otherwise than from seed—Depreda- 


tors, &c. 


The correct system of advancing useful knowl- 
edge, nat only in relation to agriculture, but upon 
all subjects, is to proceed from the known to the 
unknown, and as the Cabinet is intended to bea 
vehicle to convey information from one section of 
country to another, which will either directly or 
indirectly augment the number of established facts 
and diminish the number of conjectures upon the 
subject of agriculture in all of its departments, a 
subject wherein the whole human race is interest- 
ed; | shall make a few remarks relating to the 
natural decay of vegetables, and upon the subject 
of the rotation of crops, showing the supposed 
influence which one crop has upon the growth of 
the immediate sueceeding one, and also the influ- 
ence upon the depredators which may have come 
into existence during that period. 

Ifthe theory here advanced be incorrect, no one 
will be more pleased than myself to see the error 
Pointed out; and if correct, J should be equally 
po to see the subject extended and illustrated 
y ® statement of experiments from persons bet- 
ler qualified for the task. All are interested in 
tach advancing step toward making agriculture 
complete science. 

_ Ist. Vegetables are limited in the duration of 
life, and a graft or slip partakes of the natural de- 
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cay arising from age in the parent tree ; the same 
remark as regards depreciation will apply to other 
vegetables which are cultivated both from the 
seed and otherwise, such as the potato, onion, &c.; 
therefore, grafis, slips, (or cuttings,) potatoes, 
onions, and other vegetables which are thus culti- 
vated, should be extended from the best kinds 
which have passed through but a small portion of 
the supposed natural duration of life. 

2nd. A leading object in all agricultural and 
horticultural societies should be to cultivate an- 
nually from seeds of the best quality (the first 
matured large seeds) all the variety of vegetable 
plants beneficial to man, and in a quantity that 
will reasonably ensure a new kind sufficiently 
valuable to be extended afterwards at pleasure. 
A memorandum should be faithfully kept showing 
the length of time which may have passed since 
each variety had been continued from the seed. 
In this way no one would be deceived, and the 
improved kind would probably command a price 
ten times greater than the expense of producing 
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$rd. The roots of a crop while undergoing 
decomposition in the earth furnishes food for the 
succeeding crop, and several succeeding years 
serves to increase certain kinds of depredators, 
such as flies, worms, &c., but when vegetables of 
a different character, alternate with each other, the 
depredators themselves die for want of support, 
and furnish food for vegetables; therefore plants of 
a similar character should never follow each other 
without a sufficient interval to cause the death of 
such depredators as feed upon them, unless these 
depredators can be destroyed by other means. 

The other means which are naturally presented 
to the mind, when investigating the subject, are 
temperature and such substances as will destroy 
animal life without injury to vegetables ; thus we 
have a variety of means to increase the fertility of 


‘soil by such vegetables as draw nourishment from 


the atmosphere, the roots of which afterwards be- 
come decomposed in the earth, and furnish food 
for the succeeding crop, such as the red clover, 
beets, turnips, carrots, and other plants with tap- 
roots and broad leaves; also, the onion, potato, 
and artichoke, the cabbage, pumpkin, melon, 
squash, bean, pea, &c., may also, to a considera- 
ble extent, combine these properties when the 
fruit, leaf, stalk, and root are all returned to the 
earth decomposed. 

We also have a variety of means to destroy 
depredators and convert them into food for vege- 
tables, such as the frost of winter upon the em- 
bryo of the cut-worm, as exemplified by the bene- 
fit arising from autumn and winter ploughing. 
The destruction of the peach-worm by warm 
water, and a variety of other cases. 

In substances of the ordinary temperature, eith- 
er the plant or depredator, and which do not in- 
jure vegetables, but destroy these pests, we have 
lime in a caustic state (unslacked lime,) ley of 
wood ashes, (potash,) tobacco in the leaf or pow- 
der, (snuff) or combined with water or other sub- 
stance, and a variety of other articles of a similar 
character. 

For the above, and many other reasons, [ draw 
the following conelusions. 

ist. Land for Indian corn should be plough- 





ed in the autumn or winter preceding the plant- 
ing. 
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2nd. A crop of Indian corn, barley, oats, wheaty 
or other plants with a fibrous root should- not be 
cultivated two seasons in succession upon the! 
same land without an intervening crop of a difei 
ferent character. I shall probably in another 
communication make some farther remarks upon’ 
the subject. 

P. 


i 
Chester County, Pa. $0th Dec. 1837, 2 


[From the Farmers’ Cabinet, ters 
ON POPULATION AND CULTIVATION: 

The progress of agricultural science during the, 
last quarter of a century, has occasioned many 
estimates of the amount of population a given 
quantity of land may be thede capable of sup- 
porting. ' 

With this question is intimately connected that - 
of the area or number of square miles of cultiva- 
table soil a country may possess. 

Thus, an approximation may be made to the 
prospective population, production, power, and 
wealth of any country, The tendency of the 
human mind to dive into futurity, may be satiated 
by a fair calculation. The seats of Empire in after 
ages, may be indicated, more extensive than those 
of Alexander, Augustus or Tamerlane. Facili- 
ties of communication may be so extended, that 
a continent can be advantageously united in one 
vast Republic. 

Already have the predictions of European 
statesmen, that our Federal Republic would fall 
in pieces by reason of its extent, and, the incon+ 
venience of communication, been falsified by the 
Steam-Boat and Locomotive Engine. 

The dream of the Poet— 

‘Westward the march of Empire takes its way,” 
is realized. ; 

Maclaren, a British writer of authority, has re- 
corded the opinion, that this Continent, though 
less than half the size of the old, contains an equal 
quantity of useful svil, and a much more than 
equal quantity of productive power. He estimates 
that in America there are upwards of four mil- 
lions of square miles of land, each capable of 
supporting two hundred persons, and nearly six 
millions of square miles, each capable of support+ 
ing four hundred and ninety persons. 

The above estimate of the capability of Ameri- 
ca, to support a dense population, would give us 
ten millions of square miles of fertile soil, averag- 
ing three hundred and seventy-four persons to the 
square mile, and an aggregate of three thousaud 
seven hundred and forty millions of inhabitants, 
The existing population of America is estimated 
at thirty-seven millions, which, if we adopt these 
data, would give three and seven-tenths inhab- 
itants to each square mile of productive soil. 

The most improved and best cultivated por- 
tions of the earth, as Great Britain, Holland, and 
Belgium, average about two hundred inhabitants 
to the square mile of their whole area. Pennsyl+ 
vania conteins about thirty, and her best cultivated 
agricultural counties, as Montgomery, about one 
hundred. ' 

Jn Great Britain only sixty-four thousand square 
miles, or one half the entire surface, has yet been 
brought under cultivation,—so that her present 
population is nearly four hundred inhabitants to 
every square mile of cultivated soil. Her politi- 
cal economists estimate that the land naw jn cal- 





fivation could be made to produce sufficient bread, 

jesyand meat, for seventy millions of in- 
} wma or nearly three times the existing 
pumber. 

The elaborate report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury of the United States, of Dec, 5th, 1837, 
exhibits a view of the production, and consump- 
tion of wheat flour and meal, of great interest to 
the Farmer. He estimates our population at fif- 
teen millions, and the consumption of each indi- 
vidual to average a pound of flour or meal per 
day. “At the price of 3 cents per lb, for wheat 
flour end only 1} cents per pound for meal from 
the cheaper varieties of grain, which is not far 
from the average of 1834 and 735, the cost of 
bread alone (if only one half the population used 
wheat flour, and the other, materials less cosily ) 
would be about one hundred and twenty-four 
millions of dollars.” This is exclusive of the 
“ vast quantity of grain which is distilled, or em- 
ployed in the arts, or consumed by domestic an- 
s.” 

But at the increased cost of last year, estimated 
in the report at 80 per cent., the value of bread 
stuffs alone} comsumed by our own population, 
would be about two hundred and twenty-four 
millions of dollars. The data furnished by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, while they show the 
enormous domestic consumption of bread stuffs, 
exhibit at the same time the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the foreign markets, the exports to all 
of which during the most productive years have 
been but about fourteen millions of dullars. 

Let the Agriculturist remember, Ist. That the 
increased consumption of grain has for several 
years more than equalled the augmented produc- 
tion. 2ndy. The abstraction of hands from rural 
Jabor for manufacturing and labor upon public 
improvements. Sdly. The shortness of the last 
erop,as compared with average seasons, in sev- 
eral important sections. 4thly. The fact that 
improvements in husbandry are necessarily adopt- 
ed very gradually. These may be considered 
reasons sufficient to account not only for the 
present high price of produce, but a fair calculation 
may be predicated shereun, that there must be at 
least two consecutively productive seasons be- 
fore prices can be reduced to a low standard. 

This should operate as a stimulus to every man 
connected with the cultivation of the soil, by ju- 
dicious experiments with the various descriptions 
of manures, and other methods of cultivation, to 
extract from the earth the full amount it is capa- 
ble of producing. For even in this “ Pennsylvania 
of ours,” though pre-eminently a farming state, 
scientific agriculture has nut progressed in a com- 
parative ratio, to its impurtance. 

But another duty would remain, namely ; to 
communicate to others the information gained by 

and skill. To effect this the Periodical 

press of our country affords an excel- 

lent medium. The establist:ment of such papers 

constitute an important era in Agricultural 

history. For who can estimate the vast amount 

of every species of improvement in cultivation, 

the results of individual exertion for ages, that has 

been lost, for the want of convenient methods of 

communication. 
Your Friend, 
Morais Lonostrera. 
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ON AGRICULTURE. 


In this country no man needs to be idle: for 
its surface would afford agricultural employment 
for more than tenfold the number of its present 
inhabitants. Too many hands cannot be em- 
ployed in this business. ‘The learned callings 
may be crowded and trade overdone. When too 
great a number engage in it, they starve each other. 
But in a new, extensive and fertile county, every 
one who industriously and skilfully tills the 
ground, while he secures his own independence 
is adding to the public stock, and while he en- 
joys the fruits of his labor, he may have the satis- 
faction to refiect that fellow creatures even in 
distant climes are fed from the produce of his 
fields. If the farmer’s income be less abundant 
than that of the merchant, it is much more certain. 
If greater bodily fatigue is attached to his employ- 
ment, he has much less anxiety of mind. If he 
has not an equal access to the elegancies of life, 
he is better assured of its real necessaries and 
comforts. ; 

Every farmer that is not in debt, and has in 
himself the fee of his land, is a prince within his 
own domains ; and, provided his farm produces a 
competent support, there is in his power as much 
independence as can fall to the lot of man. When 
a farmer plants or sows, he, as_ it were loans his 
property, and for seed that he puts into a well 
cultivated soil, he receives twenty-fold. This is 
an interest of two thoueand per cent.; and at the 
same time such enormous interest is paid without 
impoverishing any one. In old countries, by the 
monopoly and entailments of land, all. but a few 
are excluded from the privilege of being owners 
of the soil. Here it is happily different. Vast 
tracts of saleable lands lie uncultivated, which can 
hardly be settled within a whole century to come. 
The abundance and cheapness as well as the fer- 
tility of the American lands, together with the 
easy access to markets from extensive sea coasts, 
and from the number of vur fine navigable rivers, 
which intersect the whole country, offer a decent 
competency and independence to millions of fam- 
ilies in the industrious pursuits of husbandry. 


(From the Maine Farmer.) 
SIDE HILL PLOUGH. 


Mr. Holmes :—I have for some time past felt 
desirous to call your attention and the attention of 
the agricultural community to the Side Hill Plough. 
There are several kinds of ploughs so called, but 
} mean that with a rolling share and mould board. 
You doubtless have seen them, and perhaps know 
much better how tu estimate their value than |1— 
but what I have seen of them and the use I have 
made, and the experience of others much better 
qualified to jndge of their worth than J, have con- 
vinced me that they ought to take the place of all 
other ploughs, as possessing all the good proper- 
ties of the best cast iron ploughs, to which is to be 
added those of turning the furrow to either the 
right hand or the left. 

They are not patented. They are manufactur- 
ed by Mr. Nourse, of Worcester, Mass., and were 
introduced into this town by Samuel Davie, Esq. 
There are now in,and within 2 or 8 miles of 
this village, two dozen or more of them in actual 
use, and | believe every man who has tried them 
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ten one for his own use, or is determined to haye 
one the first opportunity. 

They are not only applicable to the side hitt, 
but equally so to level grounds, entirely supereg. 
ding the necessity of a central or dead furrow, °} 
have had my plonghing done for two years 


say that the ploughing has been as we'l done as 
could have been done with any other plough jg 
use. 

I held the plough one half day to break up lang 
that had been mowed about five years. One yokg 
of oxen was all the team necessary. The work 
was dune with ease to the eattle,and the man whg 
owned the cattle and who drove them for me, ha 
since purchased one of the ploughs fur his owg 
use. 

One of our citizens contracted to build, and 
built a new road of about one mile on the shore 
ofa pond where he was under the necessity of 
ploughing upon one side of the road altogether 
—he purchased one of these ploughs on purpose, 
and now says, he more than cleared the price of 
it in the time of his team and hands, which would 
otherwise have been spent in travelling without 
ploughing. Much more might be said in favor of 
these ploughs, but my only object is to call the 
attention of those farmers who are about purchas 
ing ploughs to do their fall ploughing. To such 
1 would say—don’t purchase until you have seen 
and are satisfied. All that will be necessary t 
satisfy you will be to try, and J am certain you 
will buy. 

They need no more recommendation in this 
vicinity in one or two more years. 

Yours, very respectfully. 

A Frienp To AGRICULTURE. 
Mt. Vernon Village, Sept. 6 1837. 


White Mulberry.— Experience and observation 
have demonstrated that the shade of Mulberry 
trees is not injurious to the growth of grass, grain, 
or any other vegetable. ‘This is an important dis- 
covery, and argues powerfully in favor of the 
means of raising silk. 

I-would advise with humble deference, that 
every farmer procure mulberry seed from a nur 
sery, transform all his fences into mulberry hedges, 
and plant standard mulberry trees along all those 
hedges, half a rod distant from: each other. A 
farm of a hundred acres, fenced as above advised, 
would, ina few years, yield from the fencess 
crop worth several hundred dollars! These 
fences would be as cheap as any other the farmer 
could erect ; would require no repairs, no renewal, 
so that all the produce arising from the leaves 
would be a clear profit. One hundred pounds of 
leaves would produce, in this country, one pound 
of reeled silk, if judiciously fed, worth from four to 
seven dollars, the price being governed by the 
goud or bad reeling. A single tree, will produce 
from thirty to sixty pounds of leaves, d i 
on the growth of the tree, &c.— Village Record. 


Silk Factory—The building formerly occupied 
by Parker and Thomas at South street bridge, has 
been purchased by Messrs. T. & S. Whitmarsh, 
and having undergone a thorough repair, is now 
receiving machinery fur the manufacture of silk 
goods. The machinery is to be propelled by 8 





is entirely satisfied with them, and has either got- 


steam engine, which is now in operation. 
. Hampshire Republican. 
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6itx. The Committee of the Hampshire, Hamp- 
den, and Franklin County (Mass.) Agricultural 
Society, make the following statement : 

fs is ascertained that raw silk can be manufac- 
jored in the family at an expense of two dollars a 

which, when manufactured, is. worth from 

ay seven dollars a pound, according to the 

fection of the reeling :—thus affording a clear 
profit of three to five dollars a pound.. 

The bounty offered by the commonwealth, 
ghich is one dollar for every ten pounds of co- 
qons raised in the State ; and one dollar for every 

d of silk reeled and thrown ; and fifty cents 
ypound for every pound reeled without being 
brown, will by an experienced hand, pay the ex- 

of gathering the leaves, feeding the worms, 
wd reeling the silk. This has been done bya 
pember of the society the present year, who has 
reled about twenty pounds. 

Those who have tried the experiment, assure 
w that a clear profit of from $100 to $500 may 
be made from an acre of land, set out with Chi- 
nese Mulberry. The profit will, of course, de- 
pend on the silk of the cultivator, though the land 
may be of inferior quality. 

any may be apprehensive, that should peo- 
ple generally engage in the growing of silk at this 
mie, the market would soon be overstocked. But 
from an investigation made by the Hon. J. Q 
Adams, Chairman of the committee of Congress 
on the cultivation of silk, he gives it as his opin- 
jon that with the increase of population, and the 
increasing demand for silk fabrics, there is no 
probability, with all the interest that can be excit- 
ed, and all the attention that can be turned to this 
branch of manufactures, the market cannot more 
than be supplied for one hundred years to come. 





Vatve or THE Wittow. ‘The importance of 
the willow to man has been recognised from the 
earliest ages ; and ropes and baskets made froin 
willow twigs were probably among the very first 
of haman manufactures, in countries where these 
trees abound. The Romans used their twigs for 
binding their vines and tying their reeds in bun- 
dies, and made all sorts of baskets of them. A 
crop of willows was considered so valuable in the 
time of Cato, that he ranks the salictum, or wil- 
low field, next in value to the vineyard and the 
garden. In France, the leaves, whether in a green 
or dried state, are considered the very best fuod 
for cows and goats, and horses, in some places, 
are fed entirely on them, from the end of August 
till November. Horses so fed, it is stated, will 
travel 26 leagues a day without being fatigued. 
In the north of Sweden and Nurway, and in Lap- 
land, the inner bark is kiln-dried and ground, for 
the purpose of mixing with oatmeal in years of 
searcity. The bark of the willow, and alsu the 
leaves, are astringent; and the bark of most sorts 
mav be employed in tanning.— Arboretum Brit- 
tanicum. , 





Farmers. Such times as these may have a 
talutary effect in teaching farmers the folly of muak- 
ing so many of their sons traders or professional 
men. The facility with which literary and sci- 
entific advantages can now be enjoyed, through 
the cheapness of books and other publications, 
with the improved condition of the schools, news- 
spapers and other comforts and conveniences of 
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civilization, leave little excuse for those who 
thrust their sons amid the temptations of city life, 
rather than educate them suitably to sustain the 
character of enlightened American Agricultural- 
ists—then whom Heaven never endowed a peo- 
ple with greater advantages. 

Sun Flower Oil.—We have been presented 
by David W. Patterson, Esq., with a bottle of 
oil, which he had manufactured at one of the oil 
mills in this county, from the seed of the sun flower. 
It is of a clear and beautiful color, burns nearly 
equal to the best sperm oil, and emits neither 
smoke nor smell. The only defect, indeed, which 
we noticed, was a slight encrustation of the wick, 
in burning—a common thing with the sperm oil 
not of the best quality, and which very probably, 
might be remedied by a little experience in the 
manufacture.— Staunton Va. Spectator. 





Extraordinary Product.—On eighteen square 
feet, less than half an acre of ground, Jacob Resor, 
Esq., at his residence, about seven miles below 
this city, on the river, raised this season, of the 
Isabella, Cape, and Catawba Grape, sufficient to 
make six hundred and sixtysecen gallons of pure 
Wine—besides a large quantity consumed in the 
family, and otherwise disposed of, estimated to be 
sufficient to have made the amount full 700 gal- 
lons. [tis to be remarked that this is the first 
bearing season of the vines. The Isabella and 
the Cape yielded at the rate of fifteen hundred 
gallons to the acre!—the Catawba less productive, 
from the rot having destroyed many of the grapes. 
Mr. Resor values this crop of wine, at one thous- 
and dollars—a pretty handsome remuneration for 
half an acre of ground and ten days labor.—Cin- 
cinnali Post. 


Improvement of Catile in our Country.—John 
Strader, jr. Esq. of Mansfield, weighed his short 
horned Durham bull Snap, on Monday the 8th inst. 
(the day that he was two years old), and he weigh- 
ed 1600 pounds.—At the same time one of our 
ordinary fat bullocks of the usual breed weighed 
1100 pounds. Mr. Strader has lately turned his 
attention to improving his stock, and has raised 
Snap from a calf, and has cows, now on hand that 
would do credit to the Powelton stock.— ew 
Jersey Belvidere Apollo. 





Grape Jelly—We have examined a specimen 
of this exquisite article. It is made from the Is- 
abella ripe grape, raised at Croton Vineyards ; the 
object has been to preserve the flavor and virtues 
of the ripe fruit. In this, the preparation has met 
with the most perfect success. We recommend 
the jelly as delicious to the taste, and an excellent 
beverage to the sick.—V" Y. Ezpress. 


Exhausting and ameliorating Crops.—The 
causes which give to particular crops the charac- 
ter of being exhausting or ameliorating to the soil, 
depend either on their being allowed to mature 
their seed, on their peculiar mode of culture, which 
admits of the tillage of the ground during their 
growth, and on their yielding manure ; wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye are consequently exhausting. 
Turnips, carrots, parsnips, beet, cabbage, anc rape, 
if cultivated for their leaves, only, are ameliorat- 


ing. 
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_ Jn the case of the turnip, the mode of cultiva- 
tion, and the quantity and quality of ananure it. 
produces, combine with the other circumstance of 
its not being allowed to mature its seeds, to ren- 
der it one of the most ameliorating of all crops; 
whereas, if allowed to run to seed, it becomes one 
of the most exhausting. Potatoes and beets, al+ 
though allowed to mature their seeds, are consid- 
ered among the ameliorating crops, because they 
admit of being cultivated at wide intervale, aud 
permit the ground to be tilled completely during. 
their growth ; they also yield manure. Clovers, if - 
used for herbage, or cut early for food, are ameli- 
Orating ; if cultivated for their seeds, exhausting. _ 


Quar. Jour. of A, ‘ 

= eee 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
The proprietors of this paper have a few com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which they will 
dispose of at the reduced price of $50 a set.— 
They are half bound and comprise each 15 vol- 
umes. The American Farmer, it will be recol- 
lected, was the pioneer in agricultural improve- 
ment in this country, being established in 1819, 
by John 8S. Skinner, Esq., to whose talents and in- 
dustry its pages are indebted for, perhaps, the 
most valuable collection of agricultural matter to 
be found in any work extant. Those who desire 
to possess themselves of this valuable work will 
make early application as the number for sale is 
very limited. 


FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, 
PRATT STREET, 
Between Charles & Hanover sts. Baltimore, Md. 

During the last four years the Proprietor has erected 
two extensive Establishments for the manufactore of A- 

ricultural Implements generally, including an extensive 

ron Foundry. Trip Hammer, &c. With these facilities, 
and the most exp ‘:ienced workmen, (many of whom have 
been several years in his suena and the best materials, 
he flatters himself that he will continue to give general 
satisfaction to his customers, his object is to confine hime 
self to useful implements, and to have them made in the 
best poseible‘manner and on reasonable terms. 

The following are sume of the leading articles now on 
hand, viz. his own Patented Cylindrical Straw Cutters, of 
various sizes and prices—these machines have never been 
equalled by a similar machine in any part of *“s world. 


Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- |Threshing bu ..nes, wit 


Cree ae 











tors 
Superior Grain Cradles 
Weldron Grain and Grass 
Scythes 
Farwell’s Patent Double 
Back Grass Seythes and 
Snathes 
Hay Forks and Rakes 
Manure Forks, Shovels,&c. 
English Corn Hoes 
Superior American made 
Castoc! Hoes, with han- 


dles 
Wheat FANS, of various 


sizes 
Mattocks, Picks and Grub- 
bing Hoes 





or without horse power 
F. H. Smith’s Patent Lime 


a ae 
t va 
oll Jam, ohh —— 


and cast iron Shares 
Swingle Trees and Hames 
_ a great variety of 


, cone 
stantly on hand for sale 
by the piéce or tun. All 

kinds of Machine C 
made to order ; repairs om 
Ploughs and Machi 
done at short notice 

Libera! discount made to 
those who purchase te 





Corn Shellers 


t 


sell again. 


All kines of Grass SEEDS and Seed Grain — and 
sold by bim, and particular attention paid to r quali- 


"Likewi e constantly on hand a general assortment of 
Mr. D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN SEEDS, raised 
byhimself, and warranted genuine. All commanications 
by mail, . paid, will receive prompt atten'ion. 

iy 


J. 8. EASTMAN. 
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G9 The office of the “Farmer and Gardener” 
is removed lo the cor. Baltimore & North sts. ¢, 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR SEEp, 


The subscriber has obtained from the Cultivator offi 
at Albany, N. Y. a few barrels of this. most 
variety of Spring Wheat, which he will dispose of, 
trials that have been made of the Italian Spring ; 
in the States of New York, hears tore Detteed 
Maryland, have established the following facts—that » 
yields largely, is a very sure crop, (winter killing is 
ed,) will do well on poor, worn out Jand, but will 
much better and heavier on a more favorable soil 
land so light and worn down that it will not p 
crop of oats, will produce a fair crop of Italian 
Wheat ; and that the floar makes good light sweet 
it is a bearded wheat, white chaff, bright 
the berry variable in color, generally of a reddish yelloy, 

It is seldom affected with smut; if limed, never; it 
we!l in almost any soil, from a stiff clay to a sandy 
It may be sown in March or April, and is fit for 
in July, producing in New York from 15 to 25 bushy 

racre. It isput up in barrels, containing about 3j 
Cotets and the price is $5 per bushel. Gentlemen at, 
distance wishing to give it atrial should forward thei 
orders immediately to the subscriber, who will forward it 
by the first conveyance. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Turf Regis‘er Office, 


jan 30 Baltimore Md, 
DAHLIA ROOTS. 


The subscriber can furnish any quantity of DAHLIA 
ROOTS to the number of one thousand, recommended tg 
be a choice variety, all of the double kind, and from the 
well known nursery of Samue! Reevs, Esq’r. near Salem, 
New Jersey. 1! can also furnish from the same nursery 
very superior APPLE TREES for spring planting, 
if orders are given in soon for them. Peach Treg 
1] cannot be furnishod from the said nursery before next 
fall. J. S. EASTMAN, 

jan30 law3w 


MULBERRY TREES. 





TIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 

. Pr Ti Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpar 
To 
Baws, white field, .--+++-e++ee00+ 1. 
Cattia, on the hoof, eeeeereeeeeeeer 100)}bs 

Ceas, low eeeeeeerteeee . 
é ee ed . 
Corson, Virg inia, eeeererearsaererre 
4 North Carolina,->++++++++ 
Upland, ..---+rercereees 
Louisiana ——- Alabama 
Pearness, eee eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Phgsenee, cnosiedgpoeencss scence m 
Fioen& gAL— twh, Ww 40-| barrel. 

Do. do. baker’s.-+++. “ 

SuperHow. st. from stores) « 

- s* wagon priece,,; « 

City Mills, super....++ eee “ 

= extra rT 

Susquehenna,... . “ 

R pte eereeerserrerereses “ 
Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds.| phd. 

3 do. in bb 

Grass Szeps, wholes. red Clover, 





a3 PER. 

APPLES, cocccccccccccesccssevecees barrel. 
Bacen, hams,new, Balt. cured---.|,, 

Shoulders, ---- edOeesecees 

Middlings,..-+++dOsers++++ 

Assorted, country,-+++-+++ 

Burren, peated, in Ibs. & half Ibs. 


FROM.| TO- 
— 
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oe 





8 50 
72 
76 


“ 
. 

“ce 
‘e 
ity 


barrel.| —— 
each. | 5 00 
“ 130 00 


pound 
“ 


lignis 


Cwear, SCOTCH CEH HETEEH CHET EEE 
Caves, three to six weeks old... 
Cows, new milch, «+++esce+esseees 

Dry 
Conw Meat, for family use,....... 
Cuor Rre, 





— = 
neon 
oc 
oo 


. 


100Ibs. 
‘“ 


pte eerercevesersveseseses 


. . . es pee 
barrel. 
it % 
ce 
“ 


cewt. 
pound. 


grr PPP eeererarerewreeeeseeress 


Gs 
Fisn, Shad, om I Susquehanna, 


Isl 


o. 
Herrings, salted , No.1, 
Mackerel, No. 1 


_ 
— 
S 
—) 


-—-  —_—_ Oo. 


o. 3, 
Cod, salted,...- 
‘BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No 
Baltimore and North streets. 
VIRGINIA. 
Farmers Bank of Virgi.14a14 


U. 8. Bank, ...++++++++par 
Bank of Virginia,...... o 
4 


Branch at Baltimore,..--do 
Other Branches,.....°*+-do 

|Branch at Fredericksburg 
Petersburg,..-++...++ 1 


MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore, 

Norfolk,..... coeseee? 
|Winchester,.....++++. . 


Hagerstown,.. -- 
Frederick * eecesecee ee do 

Lynchburg, 
Danville, 


Westminster, eeeereeesere do 
‘Bank of the Valley,.. 








w 


bbi. 
bushel. 
Pamninsthords ofthe north) 
‘imo erdsofthenorth)) « 
Orchard,. 








| — a 
on 


Samuel Win- 
- 94, corner of 





“ 
es 
“ 
ton. 
pound. 
100Ib. 
“ 


Tall mncadow Oat,..--0++++- 

Herds, or red top,---++++++: 

Hay, in balk, occcccccccccpeccccoes 

Hemp, country, dew rotted,....... 

‘* water rotted, .-... 

Hoas, on the hoof,..-++sseeecesees 

Slaughtered,..-+-++.+++- 

Horps—first BOF er ereeereeeseeeres/nound. 
BECON, covcersccccegecesees “ 
refuse, eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeere “ 

Lime, Seeeeeeererereeseeseeeseees bushel. 
Musraap Seep,Domestic,—; blk.| * 


wewue sa 
SSSRsss 


| 








_ 
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ss 





- 


1 
1 





a 
w w 
Or 2 © 


Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do 








Oats, CORO REHEAT EEE Ee See88 


Peas, me ere, CeCe eeeeeeererreeee bushel. 
Blac 


LA 
; Lady ,ccccceseccssvereccvens 
Puaster Panis, in the stone,cargo, 
‘ Ground, o++sseee- 
Pauma Cuausta Bean,......-.+++ 
RAGS, corcccrcoccscecccccscccesers 
RUB, coverecrecrrenccccccceceseces 
nah, 
COMMON, +ecerccere 
brown and Ted,+e0« 
9 eeeeoeoese 
wrappery, suitable 
for $B, cccece 
yellow and red, -.. 
** good yellow,. .... 
* fine yellow, ..-++.. 
Seconds, as in quality, .. 
‘¢ ground leaf, ... 


Tenaeee, crop, 


“ 





Virginia, .scccesessceees 
Ra 


. 


Wunar, white, Oe eeeeercerereeses 
, best 
Marylandi nferior 
Wuusxer, !st pf. in bbls...... 
‘* in bhds..... 

wagon price, 
4Gon Faztourts, to Pittsburgh,. 

To Wheeling,. 


* 


Woon, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ... 
oe Full Merino,...-...-000. + 
ee ~ Three fourths Merino,...... 


Keutucky, «.+0.+.00000+! | 
st 


lies 


100 tbe 


“ 
“ 
ton. 
barrel. 


bushel. 

pound. 

ibushel. 
“ 


100 Ibs 
“ 


“ 
6“ 
“é 
“ce 
“ 
“ 
“ 
ti 
“ce 
it 
“ 


“ 





One half GOvcccccrece 
Common & one fourth Meri. 
Palledyssercccessesccccccecs 


é 


pound. 


2 50 
4 00 
8 00 


10 00 


10 00 


20 00 
8 00] 10 00 
8 00! 12 90 
12 = 16 00 














4 50| 9 00 


400; 8 60 


1 50 

| 1 75) 
washed. unwash 
40t0 50 20 
35 


25 3018 20 
28 30/18 20 





* | MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
“Phe subscriber has from 25,000, to 30,000 Morus 
Mautticaulis trees now growing at his residence, with roots 


of 1, 2, and 3 years old, which will be ready for sale this 
fall, and which he wil} sell on moderate terms 


EDWARD 


“Baltimore Md, 


» ROBERTS. 





Salisbury,.---- 1 per ct. dis.|| 
Cumberland,...++-s+++. par 
1ON,.ccccscccceeeesdO 


Milli 
DISTRICT. 


Washington, 
Banks, {p.c. 


Georgetown, 
Alexandria, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia,....+-+++++..par 


Chambersburg,..++--+++++ 4 
Gettysburg PPUTTTTTTT TTT 
Pittsburg,--cccssessees 34 
York, eeece Se Ceoeeeeeeeece 4 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2 
Delaware[under$5]...- 4 
Do. [over5S]..-+++- 1 

Michigan Banks,.......+- 10 


Canadian do....- soeeee 0] 


Branchat Romney,... 1 
Do. Charlestown, 1 
Do. Leesburg,...14ali 

|Wheeling Banks,.... 3234 

\Ohio Banks, generally 6a7 

New Jersey Banke gen. 

New York City, 

(New York State,.... 

Massachusetts, 

\Connecticut, 

New Hampshire,.... 

Maine, 

Rhode Island, 

North Carolina,..... 

South Carolina,.... 

Er 

New Orleans,..... 





-do 
2 


eee 











A DURHAM B 


be warranted pure. 
. taamnae by letter 
. 


ULL FOR SALE. 


UNCAS, a beautiful white Bull of the improved Dur- 
ham short-horn breed, 3 years old, will be sold a bargain, 
$250, as his owner, desirous of changing his cross- 
’| bought another bull at the sale of Mr. Whittaker’s stock. 
Uncas has a pedigree tracing to the herd-book, and will 


to be post-paid. Address 


EDWD. P. ROBERTS, Baltimore, Md. 





AMERICAN FARMER. 
A few cemplete sets for sale at this office. 





cenit 





ange—Gleanings— Italian, 


the willow--farmers—Sun 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Hint to subscribers—notice of the Italian and Siberia 
spring wheat—seed potatoes—suggestion of an agricultu- 
ral bureau in the patent office—notice of an article on a” 
gricultural societies—Chester silk company—Osage Or- 


product---improvement of cattle--- 
ing and ameliorating crops--- 


vs. Siberian wheat—remedy 


for the diseases of the cherry tree—progress of a pound of 
cotton—Mr. Canby's farm—agricultura! societies—influ- 
ence of age upon grafts, cuttings, &c.—on population and 
cultivation—on agriculture—side hill plough—the white 
mulberry—silk factory—silk in Massachusetts—value of 


Flower oil—extraordinary 
pe jelly---exhaust. 


75,000 Chinese Morus Multicaulis, ‘all on their own 
- bottoms, of various sizes, from one to six feét, a 
the lowest prices. The wood is we)] matured apd 
very perfect, and they have become acclimated, by 
successive propagation in a most exposed location 
—Prepared Cuttings will be supplied at the low 

est rates. 

3,000 hybrid short jointed Mulberry, with large leaves, 
very hardy and on their own bottoms—5 to 6f, 
in height. 

20,000 Chinese Morus expanse, with largesmooth gloe 
sy leaves, very succulent and nutricious, and 
greatly loved by the worm. This is a most valas- 
ble variety for the North, being very hardy, and 
none more highly esteemed in France. They are 
engrafted on the white mulberry, which increases 
their hardihood, and are 5to7 feet in beight- 
This is the only engrafted kind. 

3,000 Dandolo or Mozettiana Mulberry, 1 and 2 
old from seed, a most excellent variety, with 
leaves and very hardy 

10,000 Brusea Mulberry, very hardy 

25,000 Florence Mulberry, leaves nearly entire 

30,000 white Mulberry, | to 2 years old 

65 Ibs. white Italian Mulberry Seed 
750 Ibs. white and yellow Sugar Beet Seed 

Priced catalogues of the above, and of Fruit and 

Orvamental Trees, Green House plants, Bulbous Flower 

Roots, splendid Dablias, and Garden, Agricultural and 

Flower Seeds, sent gratis to every applicant. 

sent per mail will meet prompt attention, and the trees 

be packed carefully and forwarded as desired. Compr 

nies or individuals desirous to contract for large numbers 
of trees willbe dealt with on the most liberal terms. 


‘ WM. PRINCE & SON, 
New York, Nov. 29-26. 4 


TRY THE NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 

NU MISTAKE! 

Every article warranted. 500 Ploughs, right and left 
hand, from $4 to $20. Also the Hill-side Plough, well 
adapted to turn down hill. Wheat Fans warranted \ 
take garlic from all kinds wheat. Cutting Boxes for 
straw, corn fodder, &c. at low prices. Corn-shellers, of 
different sizes and patterns, $15 to $20. Castings by 
or ton, to suit ploughs or machinery. All repairein ou 
line executed with durability, neatness and despatch. », 








advertisements, prices, &c. 


Also, Cline’s combined P — T. DURDING. 





